In informed circles there’s no 
widely held belief that early armed 
conflict with Russia is likely. Each 
bloodless victory by Moscow lessens 
pressure for “shooting war.” Con- 
versely, each coup makes U §S po- 
sition increasingly untenable. Ital- 
ians aren’t expected to give Com- 
munist party majority vote in 
April elections. But there’s no uni- 
fied opposition, and they might 
take control with, say, a third of 
total vote. If we lose Italy (indica- 
tions are we will before summer) it 
will be bad news for us all along 
Mediterranean. Doesn’t make war 
inevitable, but greatly increases op- 
portunities for “incidents” that may 
lead to hostilities. Russia could be 
drawn into war via overt acts of 
satellites. 

U S Politics: Increasing Repub- 
lican confidence probably helps 
TaFT more than DEWEY. (Some sup- 
ported N Y governor in belief he 
was only candidate with chance to 
win. Now, they see victory with 
any acceptable Republican.) Pos- 
sible result: neither DEWEY nor 
TaFT can gain clear majority. Van- 
DENBERG a strong compromise pos- 
sibility. Some talk of STASSEN as 
running-mate, but will have to 
show more strength than indicated 
in New Hampshire primary. Mac- 
ARTHUR: Only outside chance. Poli- 
ticians are lukewarm. Public apa- 
thetic. Some organized veteran op- 
position. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, urging efforts 
be made to reach lasting settle- 
ment with Russia: “There are grave 
dangers of letting everything pile 
up until something happens.” 1-Q 

Maj Gen’l LEwWis B HERSHEY, se- 
lective service director during World 
War II, predicting drafting of wom- 
en and children along with men 
and boys if another war comes: 
“It’s a breath-taking idea. We have 
had almost no experience in trying 
to control everybody.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Dr LESTER F MILEs, N Y psycholo- 
gist: “Most people feel that only in- 
dustriousness is synonymous with 
success. That’s not true. It’s pro- 
ductive laziness that counts.” 3-Q 

HENRY WALLACE, presidential can- 
didate on Third Party ticket: “The 
word ‘isolation’ means short pants 
for a grown-up U 8S.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


Bishop of Tewkesbury, quoted in 
London Daily Mail: “The hammer 
and sickle are useful and necessary 
tools but bad masters. We in this 
country, I hope, will never make an 
idol of them. We are men, not 
machines.” 5-Q 

FRANCIS X FanHy, N Y attorney: 
“Any proposal to legalize gambling 
must proceed from the premise that 
gambling is not inherently im- 
moral.” 6-Q 

Sen MILLarD E TYDINGs, of Md: 
“Since V-E Day Russia has taken 
much more in territories and 


spheres of influence . . 
had hoped to get as a 
ally of Hitler’s.” 


“ ” 


. than she 
(pre-war) 


7-Q 


BERNARD BARUCH, elder states- 
man: “You cannot save free enter- 
prise if you let the system which 
protects it go to ruin.” 8-Q 

Jas A Far.tey, former Postmaster 
Gen’l: “We have pussyfooted too 
much in our public attitude on the 
Russian question. It is time for a 
showdown.” 9-Q 

SaRAH GIBSON BLANDING, Pres of 
Vassar College: “Vassar College has 
only 1 Negro student. We wish it 
had more applicants.” 10-Q 


EDUARD BENES, Pres of Czechoslo- 
vakia, to newly constituted Com- 
munist Cabinet: “You want to con- 
duct the affairs of state in a new 
way and according to a new form 
of democracy. I should like to ex- 
press to you, the nation, and the 
state, the wish that this new way 
may prove a happy one.” 11-Q 


GEORGES BIDAULT, Foreign Minis- 
ter of France: “We want peace, but 


not peace without liberty.” 12-Q 











E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ADVICE—1 


It seems like some people seek 
advice for the sheer pleasure of 
acting contrary to it—Construction 
Digest. 


AGE—Sensitivity—2 

Patrick J Hurley, former Sec’y 
of War and Ambassador to China, 
is very sensitive about his age. 

An Army col got a pointed lesson 
on that during the war. At a Chung- 
king reception in his honor, Hur- 
ley appeared in formal military re- 
galia emblazoned with a veritable 
garden patch of ribbons and decora- 
tions. The col, an old China hand, 
eyed the array with awe. 

“From the looks of things, sir,” 
he observed, “you’ve been decorated 
for just about every action as far 
back as Shays’ Rebellion.” 

Hurley frowned disapprovingly 
but said nothing. However, several 
days later the col rec’d a letter 
from his commanding officer re- 
primanding him “for remarks re- 
flecting on Ambassador Hurley’s 
age.”—Drew Pearson, Liberty. 


BUSINESS—Experience—3 

With about 30 yrs behind us in 
business, we sometimes wonder if 
it wasn’t just 1 yr’s experience 30 
times.—RONALD R_ Furse, Platts- 
mouth Jnl. 


CHARACTER—4 

Character is like a tree and rep- 
utation is like its shadow. The 
shadow is what we think of it; the 
tree is the real thing—Ark Baptist. 


CHILDREN—Sex--5 
Five-yr-old Johnny came running 
to his mother to announce that 


puppies had come. Asked if he had 
seen them, he repl’d, “No, but the 
dog is empty.”—Norma B LOWEN- 
BERG & THELMA L SONNICHSEN, “An- 
swers to Children’s Questions on 
Sex,” Parents’ Magazine, 3-’48. 


COMMUNISM—6 

Communism is an iron helmet 
over the minds of men—JOHN F 
MELBY, American Embassy aide, 
Nanking. 


COST-OF-LIVING—7 

What the cost of living needs is 
a new look—downward!—Bellefon- 
taine (O) Daily Examiner. 


CRIME—Punishment—8 

A shocking reflection of our so- 
cial injustice is the large number 
of neglected children in correctional 
institutions. As one institutional 
head told me: “The community 
commits to us many children who 
are simply unwanted or homeless, 
who have never violated the law. 
They come here innocents and they 
leave prepared for careers in crime. 
They are candidates for adult pris- 
ons.” 

Another training-school staff mbr 
told of questioning a boy about to 
be paroled after 18 mo’s at the in- 
stitution. 

“What did you learn here?” the 
staff mbr asked. 

“Well,” the adolescent ans’d 
promptly, “I learned how to pick 
a lock 4 ways.”—ALBERT DEUTSCH, 
“Is This Reform?” Woman’s Home 
Companion, 3-’48. 


CRITICISM—9 

It is said that Caruso came back 
every yr to his teacher for coach- 
ing. The teacher could not go on the 
stage and thrill thousands with 
his rendering of the great arias 
as Caruso could, but he could tell 
the great singer what was wrong 
with his work, and could help him 
to correct faults which crept into 
even the voice of the master. 
RALPH SMEDLEY, Speech Evalua- 
tion. 


DEMOCRAC Y—Responsibility—10 
Democracy is built by those who 

live to give and destroyed by those 

who live to get—Swanson Newsette. 


ECONOMY—11 

When the director of Bulgaria’s 
2-yr plan was being instructed in 
Moscow—so goes a story current 
in Sofia—he had some difficulty 
grasping the concept of rising pro- 
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duction. His teacher took him to 
the window and pointed out a 
gleaming limousine in the st. “You 
see,” said the teacher, “there is 
only one there now. Next yr we 
will have 5,000—in 5 yrs, 20,000.” 

The pupil understood this, but 
when he tried to repeat his lesson 
to his ass’ts back home in Sofia, he 
got entangled in the higher reaches 
of economics. 

Suddenly he remembered the ex- 
ample. Taking his ass’ts to the win- 
dow, he pointed outside. There was 
only. an old beggar standing there. 
“You see,” proclaimed the planner, 
“there is only one there now, but 
next yr we will have 5,000—in 5 
yrs 20,000!’"—Jos E Evans, Wall 
St Jnl. 

EDUCATION—Costs—12 

It costs average family about $125 
a yr to send a child to high school. 
This does not include school tax, 
but merely lunches, supplies, locker 
and othér expenses.—Everybody’s 
Wkly. 

Ode to the 
Treasury Dep’t 
The Ides of March are over, 
And now I can relax; 

I’ve met my obligations, 

I’ve paid my income tax. 
Tho Junior doesn’t know it, 

He raised the wherewithal; 
For his Piggy Bank was Peter, 

And Uncle Sam was Paul.— 
BURGE BUZZELLE, American Leg- 
ion Magazine. 13 
GERMANY—Nazism—14 

Mathematics text books in Nazi 
Germany’s grade schools contained 
such problems as the calculation of 
the am’t of phosgene gas reaq’d 
“to poison a city of 50,000.” Other 
problems from the text include: 

“The construction of an insane 
asylum requires 6 million reichs- 
marks. How many settlement houses 
at 15,000 reichsmarks each could 
have been made with this sum?” 

“An insane person costs the gov't 
4 reichsmarks daily, a cripple 5% 
reichsmarks, and a criminal 3%. 
How many marriage loans could be 
made from this money?’’—Justice 
H L SEBRING, quoted by Rev Wm 
C Kernan, “What Rights—and for 
Whom?” Trained Men, hm, Inter- 
nat’l Correspondence Schools, 1 & 
2-"48. 

GOD—and Man—15 

The Almighty is compelled to do 

many things in his official capacity 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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which he would scorn in his pri- 
vate capacity—Jos M M Gray, “I 
Believe in God’s Responsibility,” 
Christian Advocate, 1-22-48. 


HONESTY—16 

Never judge a man by his fail- 
ures. He may have been too honest 
to succeed—New Day. 


IDEALS—17 

When I was young, one of the 
nicer and more serious boys in 
town, taking me home from a 
dance, asked what sort of man I 
would find acceptable as a hus- 
band. 

He would be rich, I said, and am- 
bitious and clever. He would be 
witty, well-dressed, and polite. His 
family would be the best, his future 
unlimited, and he would look as 
dashing and handsome as a movie 
idol. Oh, he would be perfection it- 
self, this man who would combine 
all the virtues I expected to find in 
the man I would marry. 

Thru all this my young beau re- 
mained -silent. Only when I finished 
painting my glowing picture did he 
speak. “And what,” he said, “will 
you offer this man in ret’n?’—Ly- 
DIA F JOHNSON, Pageant. 


INFERIORITY—18 

No one can make you feel in- 
ferior without your consent. — 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


INGRATITUDE—19 

In many parts of Mexico, hot 
springs and cold spring are found 
side by side. One can see native 
women boiling clothes in a hot 
spring, rubbing them on a flat rock 
and rinsing them in a _ clear, 
cold spring. A visitor watched this 
process for some time, and then 
said: “I suppose the natives think 
old Mother Nature is pretty gener- 
ous, eh?” 

“No, senor,” repl’d his host. 
“There is much grumbling because 
she supplied no soap.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 


LABOR—20 

“We want bread but we want 
roses, too.” This sign carried in a 
parade of protesting workers re- 
veals in eloquent terms the prior- 
ity problem of American industry.— 
DWAYNE ORTON, “Human Relations 
Are Everybody’s Business,” Dun’s 
Review, 1-48. 


LANGUAGE—21 
There are Tower of Babel differ- 
ences even between English-speak- 
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ing people. Bert Barnes tells about 
a visitor to the N Y plant of the 
United Del’y Service who asked, 
“Do you keep your spare articula- 
tors in a paddock?” No one knew 
what he meant at Ist. Interpreted 
his words meant: “Do you keep 
your spare trailers in an open park- 
ing lot?” — Nashua Cavalier, hm, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co. 

fi A Lonely Hill 
| BaRBARA KOCH HARBERT | 
| “The key to a whole campaign | 
| Is often the top of a lonely hill,” | 
| The Major said. ; 
I thought, How true! | 
| The key to all our love and |! 
| ope. | 
| All our joy and kindness, | 
| All our forgiveness and faith |! 
| Was found 1900 yrs ago | 
| On the top of a lonely hill.” | 
| —Quoted by Gorpon W MarrTIce, | 
| Expositor. 22 ; 


LOVE—23 
It is only when we love that we 
know a person.—Miami Herald. 


MAN—Vulnerability—24 

Man is the only animal you can 
skin more than once.—Fenestra 
Salesman. 


MARRIAGE—25 

I don’t mind marriage being a 
lottery. What I do mind is the high 
proportion of blanks. —News Chron- 
icle. (England) 
OBSTACLES—Overcoming—26 

When Chas Hanson Towne con- 
sidered earning a living with his 
pen, he was afraid—fearful that his 
writings would not sell, fearful that 
he could not earn enough to sus- 
tain himself. 

Analyzing his feelings, he said 
to himself: “Ill write an essay on 
‘Fear’.” 

The essay sold, and Chas Hanson 
Towne found himself embarked up- 
on a successful writing career.— 
Your Life. 
ORIGIN—“Turnpike”—27 

The word turnpike originated 
from early American custom of 
blocking toll roads with pikes or 
poles. When toll was paid, the 
pikes were turned aside—Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald. 


PEACE—28 

It is safe to say that no farmer 
ever got a corn crop by simply re- 
assuring himself periodically, “I’m 





not going to let my land grow up to 
weeds!” Similarly, the people of the 
world can never hope to reap the 
benefits of permanent peace by re- 
assuring themselves daily, “We will 
have no more war.” Just as there is 
no corn crop without planting and 
cultivation, so there will be no 
growth toward peace without the 
planting and cultivation of atti- 
tudes that breed peace—HELEN L 
Toner, “Makers of Peace,” Christian 
Home, 1-’48. 


PROGRESS—29 

“It takes all the running you can 
do, to keep in the same place,” 
said the Red Queen. “If you want 
to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that!” 
—LEWIS CARROLL, Thru the Look- 
ing-Glass. (Grosset) 


PROPAGANDA—30 

Propaganda is the other side’s 
case put so convincingly that it an- 
noys one—Ayrograms, hm, L §S 
Ayres & Co. 


PUNCTUALITY—31 

Dr Wm Kitchener, one of Eng- 
land’s outstanding gourmets, start- 
ed his dinner hr at 5, as was the 
custom in the early 19th century. 
At 5 after 5, the front door was 
locked and the key hidden. Those 
who came late were not admitted 
to his house.—RICHARDSON WRIGHT, 
The Bed-Book of Eating and 
Drinking. (Lippincott) 
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AUTOMOBILES—Appliance: US 
Rubber Co has been issued a patent 
for a heated wiper for windshields. 
(Modern Plastics) 


“ ws 


CONSTRUCTION: Radical de- 
parture in bldg construction is 
method providing highly simplified 
means of pouring, at the site, a 
concrete wall skeleton of interlock- 
ing, cement-filled metal forms, 
firmly anchored between panels of 
standard insulating board or ply- 
wood. Process said to enable even 
unskilled workers to erect walls of 
steel-encased concrete in accord- 
ance with any architectural plan, 
without use of heavy mach’y. Mod- 
ern-Wall Co, Box 266, Osborn, Ohio. 
(Forbes) 


HEALTH — Allergies: New agent 
against allergies called decapryn is 
said to relieve 80% of all allergic 
symptoms. Beneficial effects are es- 
pecially noticeable in hay fever, 
urticaria (hives, nettle rash, itching 
wheals) and angioneurotic edema 
(accumulation of clear liquid in 
cases of dilation or constriction of 
blood vessels). Heavy doses cause 
drowsiness. Side reactions seem to 
be few. (N Y Times) 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Captured Ger- 
man equipment, displayed by the 
U S Army Signal Corps, includes 
a camera that will photograph a 
building 25 mi’s away with snap- 
shot detail, and a 210-degree lens 
which is capable of photographing 
the entire sky from horizon to 
horizon, (Newsweek) 


TELEVISION: New television 
beam that may carry 50 to 100 pic- 
tures simultaneously by air was 
announced recently by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Same beam 
may carry tens of thousands of 
telephone talks at same time. (Grit) 


RELIGION—32 
Religion is of 2 kinds—deeds and 
creeds.—Hobo News. 


RUSSIA—33 

When the Russians lst came (to 
Germany) they were surprised 
about the Germans’ standard of 
living. 

They considered even the workers 
as capitalists because they lived in 
neat houses, and they had “water 
running out of the wall”—a lux- 
ury that all Russians evidently do 
not enjoy. 

Many of the list Russians told 
us: “Russia is our homeland, but 
Germany is a paradise.—Rev WaAL- 
TER HOFFMAN, Springfield Republi- 
can. 


SEXES—34 

Just why is it that you convince 
a man but persuade a woman?— 
Banking. 


SPEECH—Speaking—35 

Here is a story a speaker may 
use appropriately when he has rec’d 
an over-flowery introduction: On 
cloudy days, opposing batters al- 
ways dreaded facing Washington’s 
great Walter Johnson. The “Big 
Train” streaked the ball across the 
plate so fast that it was practically 
invisible. 

One dark day, a rookie went to 
bat against him. Johnson blazed 
his speed ball. 

“Strike!” the umpire said. 

The rookie smiled a little. “Mr 
Umpire,” he asked, “did you really 
see that one?” 

“Well,” was the hedging reply, “I 
thought I did.” 

“I didn’t,” the rookie said, “but 
don’t you think it sounded a little 
high?” 

Well, I think that introduction of 
Mr Blank’s also “sounded a little 
high.” 


SPEECH—Testing—36 

An agency exists which tests 
speeches for “impact” before they 
are given. You merely record your 
speech in advance and send it on 
to the agency. Your speech is then 
tested for att’n, applause, laughter 
—even dead silence—before a se- 
lected audience.—Advertiser’s Di- 
gest. 


SUPERSTITION—37 

In Malaya the natives believe 
that the most potent charm they 
can carry against attacks by tigers 
is a letter or circular written on 


gov’t paper. The more important 
the dep’t the surer the charm. A 
letter from the High Commissioner 
is an invincible defense—London 
Universe. 


THOUGHT—38 

The mind is the most unused 
muscle of the human body.—JOHN 
Mason Brown, in radio broadcast, 
Town Meeting of the Air. 


Occasionally, a person grows so 
broadminded that his thinking be- 
comes shallow.—Dorchester (Wis) 
Clarion. 


WISDOM—Brevity—39 

The story is told of the great 
Jewish rabbi, Hillel, that he was 
once waited upon by a group of 
visiting wise men who wanted to 
test his spiritual insight. Even from 
him, however, they did not want 
an interminable lecture. So, being 
wise and perhaps humorous as 
well, they: concocted a peculiar re- 
quest: “Will you give us the es- 
sence of the law and the prophets 
in the length of time you can stand 
on one foot?” 

Promptly Hillel drew up one foot 
and repl’d: “That which is hateful 
to thee, do thou not that to an- 
other. All the rest is commentary.” 
—BOoNnARO W OVERSTREET, “A Per- 
sonal Philosophy,” Natl Parent- 
Teacher, 3-’48. 

Let me die working— 
| Still tackling plans unfinished, 
| tasks undone! 

| Clean to its end, swift may my 
| race be run! 

| No laggard steps, no faltering, 
| no shirking; 

| Let me die working. 

—From a poem by Dr S HAtt | 
| younc, left unfinished at his | 
death, quoted in Toastmaster. 40 | 


YOUTH—Talent—41 

At a concert in Vienna more 
than 60 yrs ago, the hall was 
crowded by an eager throng listen- 
ing to 9-yr-old Polish pianist, Jo- 
sef Hofmann. After the performance 
one of those who came forward to 
congratulate the wonder child was 
an older musician, a violinist. 

“You have a fine talent, my 
boy,” the violinist said seriously. 
“Keep on working hard, and you 
will go far.” The one who was giv- 
ing this sage advice from his vast 
experience was Fritz Kreisler. He 
was 10—WALTER MONFRIED, Mil- 
waukee Jnl. 
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The perspective of a parsonage 





BEess WHITE CocHrRaNn, in Without Halos (Westmin- 
ster Press, $2.50), says: “Nothing sharpens your view 
of the human side of ‘the Church’ like the perspective 
of a parsonage. The atmosphere of a minister’s home 
is unmistakable. Things have a way of happening to 
it and in it that reflect its wide outreach into human 


affairs and make it one of the Church’s most unique appendages.” 

Born in a Ky parsonage Bess White Cochran was schooled, as the fam- 
ily moved, thruout the Middle and Far West. Her account of the White 
family and their experiences is both entertaining and enlightening. Altho 
this is her 1st book, Mrs Cochran has had a long writing career. She was 
Women’s Editor of the Memphis, Tenn, Commercial-Appeal, and was as- 
sociate editor of World Call for 7 yrs before becoming its Editor-in-chief. 


“Life is so daily,” is the expres- 
sive remark attributed to a colored 
cook. The same remark could be 
made by any minister’s wife but for 
different reasons. She may plan to 
wash on Monday, but as surely as 
she does a Visiting missionary ar- 
rives or a parishioner’s child be- 
comes ill and she is needed to 
calm the mother. On Tuesday she 
decides to iron, but a minor up- 
heaval develops in a committee on 
which she serves, or her husband 
needs her to attend a community 
luncheon with him. This process 
occurs so regularly that crisis 
seems her daily portion and emer- 
gency her constant state. Life, for 
her, becomes quite daily ... 

One evening when we were en- 
tertaining a group of people, Moth- 
er and I discovered that the coffee 
supply was low just as we were 
preparing the refreshments. We 
watered it all we dared but we 
suspected that it would not make 
the req’d number of cups. “Never 
mind,” Mother said. “Some of them 
will take tea.” The guests gathered 
around the table where Mother 
was pouring. Each time the request 
was “Coffee, please.” I watched 
with growing alarm. Mother was 
tipping the pot higher and higher. 
As the last man stepped up I knew 
the pot was empty. But Mother 
smiled brightly at him. “Coffee, 
Brother Foster?” He leaned toward 
her and in a low voice almost 
apologetically said, “Would it be 
asking too much, Sister White, if 
I took a cup of tea instead?” Such 
incidents happened to Mother. 
They may have been pure coinci- 
dence, but to us they were mani- 
festations that I now regard as the 
result of Mother’s faith ... 

When I was a child I stumbled 
on the simple fact that Christians 
are not made by joining a Church. 

An elder in our Church, a self- 
assured individual who always made 
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me uncomfortable, was a frequent 
visitor in our home. One even- 
ing he arrived just as we were 
finishing supper. I realize now 
that he did that often, timing his 
arrival with the dessert. Mother 
had baked our favorite dessert, a 
loaf cake filled with nuts and rai- 
sins. As there were only 7 of us, we 
did not resent the elder’s arrival. 
He could get the extra piece. But 
for some reason Mother impulsive- 
ly asked him to cut the cake. Of 
course he was delighted. 

We watched, wide eyed, as he cut 
the cake into thirds, then the thirds 
into halves. This made 6 big pieces 
and there were plainly 8 of us. 
Mother called his att’n to this, but 
he assured her he knew what he 
was doing. He cut 3 of the big 
pieces in halves, then he beamed. 
There were 6 small pieces on the 
plate and 3 huge ones. Such a di- 
vision had never been made at 
our table. 

“Now, Brother White, a big one 
for you,” he said as he _ served 
Father. “And Sister White, who de- 
serves a big piece more than you?” 
Then he turned to us children. 
“And which will you children 
have?” The question was purely 
rhetorical. 

I remember the wave of nausea 
that came over me. I managed to 
eat my small share, watching our 
fellow Church mbr devour his large 
one, but I think neither Mother nor 
Father did more than nibble at 
the corners of theirs. 

I did not know it at the time 
but I was experiencing the pro- 
found shock of discovering an ap- 
parent truth. Unfortunately, the 
apparent trutns I have stumbled 
on in my life have not always been 
whole truths. My realization that 
Church people have feet of clay 
haunted me for mo’s, and I was 
saved from the unhappy lot of a 
cynic only by the dawning of a 





Spring Steals in Shyly 
DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


The beginnings of spring, the 
true beginnings, are quite unlike 
the springtides of which poets and 
musicians sing. The artists become 
conscious of spring in late April, 
or May, when it is not too much 
to say that the village idiot would 
observe that birds are singing and 
nesting, that fields bear up their 
freight of flowering and ants ret’n 
to their proverbial industry. 
ee ee ee “ 
| A little madness in the Spring 
| Is wholesome even for the King, | 
| But God be with the Clown, | 

Who ponders this tremendous | 
1 scene— | 

This whole experiment in green, | 
I As if it were his own!—Emtty | 
| Dickinson. | 


But the ist vernal days are 
younger. Spring steals in shyly, a 
tall, naked child in her pale gold 
hair, amidst us the un-innocent, 
skeptics in wool mufflers, prudes 
in gum-shoes and Grundies with 
head-colds. Very secretly the old 
field cedars sow the wind with the 
freight of their ancient pollen. A 
grackle in the willow croaks and 
sings in the uncertain, ragged voice 
of a boy. The marshes brim, and 
walking is a muddy business. Oaks 
still are barren and secretive. On 
the lilac tree only the twin buds 
suggest her coming maturity and 
flowering. But there in the pond 
float the inky masses of those 
frog’s eggs, visibly life in all its 
rawness, its elemental shape and 
purpose. Now is the moment when 
the secret of life could be dis- 
covered, yet no one finds it.—Al- 
manac for Moderns. (Putnam) 


broader truth, that the Church is 
a haven for sinners much more 
than a household of saints. 








A famous college athlete, holder 
of many track records, was sent to 
the hospital with a bad case of 
flu. A doctor took his temperature, 
shook his head doubtfully, and said, 
“Hm-m-m, looks pretty bad. You're 
running a temperature of 103.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, sud- 
denly interested in his condition. 
“What's the world’s record?”—Suc- 
cessful Farming. a 

If women’s dresses get any 
longer a lot of us will wind up 
as charter mbrs of the Look- 
of-the-Mo Club. — Reforma- 
tory Pillar. 


“ ” 


A friend of ours doesn’t approve 
of the way mathematics are taught 
in our modern schools. For the 
last 3 nights he has been trying to 
help his young daughter out of a 
morass of tangled computation 
which she has been given for home 
work. He tells us that neither of 
them is getting anywhere. Last 
night his daughter warned him 
that it was going to be even worse 
next wk. “What happens next wk?” 
he asked. “Well,” said his fellow 
sufferer, “next wk they’re going to 
begin teaching us the dismal sys- 
tem!”—Montrealer. b 

Inflation: The butcher’s 
thumb at a dollar a lb.—Hud- 
son Newsletter. 


“ ” 


Note on the Mood of the Modern 
Child: A late-afternoon radio show 
has recently been offering the kid- 
dies “a handy pocket compass to 
help you find your way when you’re 
hiking or out camping.” So far, a 
couple of hundred requests for 
compasses have come in. Another 
late-afternoon broadcast has been 
Offering “an atom-bomb ring with 
secret message compartment and 
war head.” Total requests to date: 
3 million, 600 thousand. — New 
Yorker. c 

Too many political pessimists 
are beginning to live on the fret 
of the land.—PeEtTer DONALD, 

P M. 

While his mother was filling out 
the enrollment papers, the teacher 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
EUGENE LYONS 
Foreign Correspondent 

One of the greatest marks- 
men of the FBI was passing 
thru a small town, and every- 
where he saw evidences of the . 
most amazing shooting. On 
trees, on walls, and on fences 
there were numberless bullseyes 
with the bullet hole in the ab- 
solute center. He asked to meet 
the person responsible for this 
great marksmanship. 

The man turned out to be 
the village idiot. 

“This is the most wonderful 
marksmanship I have ever 
seen,” said the FBI man. “How 
in the world do you do it?” 

“Easy as pie,” said the village 
idiot. “I shoot 1st and draw the 
circles afterward.”—Pageant. 


described the kindergarten to Billy. 
She asked if he had any questions. 
“Yes,” he whispered shyly. “Can I 
bring my mother? She’s never been 
alone before.”,—Pat Fey, Today’s 
Woman, 





“ ” 


“World awakens to menace 
of communism”—headline. Yep, 
and that menace didn’t sleep a 
wink all night—PETE BairD, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune- 
States. 

The clergyman was _ preparing 
his sermon, and his little daughter 
was watching him. 


“Daddy,” she asked, “does God 
tell you what to say?” 
“Of course, child,” the father 


ans’d, “why do you ask?” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “then 
why do you scratch some of it 
out?”—Tits-Bits. (London) e 

No one bores you to tears like 

a dentist—Banking. 


At Nuremberg, Germany, an el- 
derly lady bent on boarding a typ- 
ically crowded train elected to 
crawl in thru an open window. As 
she was wriggling inside head fore- 


most, she got stuck and a man pass- 
ing along on the platform, with- 
out so much as a pace tua swiped 
her shoes.—Tracks, hm, C&ORy. f 


“ , 


Some novelists can count 
only up to sex.—JOE SHERIDAN, 
Catholic Digest. 


“ ” 


The haughty Englishman was 
trying to impress the importance of 
his family upon his guide in the 
Highlands. “My ancestors,” he ex- 
claimed, with a great gesture, “have 
had the right to bear arms for the 
last 300 yrs.” 

“Hoot, mon,” repl’d the Scot, “my 
ancestors have had the right to bare 
legs for the last 2,000 yrs.”—Town- 
send Nat'l Wkly. g 

When a woman can’t dis- 
pute another’s beauty, she will 
tell you that such a type fades 
very early—Woman’s Home 

Companion. 

“Have you any children?” 

“Yas, suh. Ah’s got foah.” 

“How old are they?” 

“Well, now le’s see—Ah’s got one 
lap chile, one creeper, one porch 
child and one yard young’un.”— 
Reading Magazine. h 

From birth to age 18 a girl 

needs good parents. From 18 

to 35 she needs good looks. 

From 35 to 55 a woman needs 

personality. And from 55 on, 

the old lady needs cash.—KaTH- 

LEEN Norris, Chicago Tribune 

Magazine of Books. 

In the files of the U S Navy 
Dep’t reposes a letter from one 
Ass’t Surgeon Ver Mulen, which, in 
its telling brevity and forcefulness, 
brought the instant and decisive 
action no lengthy and diffuse com- 
munication common to gov’t circles 
could hope to accomplish. 

Ass’t Surgeon Ver Mulen was an 
exceedingly tall officer, while the 
skimpy old Penobscot, to which he 
was assigned, was so cramped be- 
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tween decks as to make life abso- 
lutely miserable for him. His re- 
action was simplicity itself—mere- 
ly a simple statement of the facts. 

“Sir,” he wrote to the Sec’y of 


the Navy, “length of surgeon 6 ft 4 
in’s; height of wardroom,5 ft 8 in’s. 
Respectfully, E C Ver Mulen, Ass’t 
Surgeon, U S N.” 

He got his transfer—IRVING 
HorrMan, Hollywood Reporter. i 
Probably no future Pres can 
boast that he was born in a 
log cabin, but he may truthfully 
say he was born in some in- 
law’s attic or a converted ga- 

rage.—_Nuggets. 


All is fair in love and... | 
For the preservation of the | 
fearful bachelor, Pavt Hauser, | 
in the Portland Oregonian, sets 
forth a few simple rules: 

1. Stay away from crowds. 
2. Avoid being caught alone. 
(In certain neighborhoods it is 
better for bachelors to travel in 
pairs, or better yet in threes.) 
See rule 1 above, remembering 
that 3 ts a crowd. 
3. Hibernate 
thruout 1948. 

4. Refuse to answer any 
question in the affirmative with- 
out advice of your lawyer. 

5. Eat garlic twice a day. 

6. Drop dead. j 


like a_ bear 


--—— --—--------------}; 


Gen’l Eisenhower has removed 
himself as a presidential nomi- 
nee. Apparently Columbia is the 
gem to his notion.—Arcadia 
(Wis) News-Leader. 


“ ” 


A lad looking thru a telescope 
muttered, “Gawd.” 

“G’wan,” said his friend. “It ain’t 
that powerful."—Rose Technic. k 
An. unabashed enthusiast says 
to understand the Russians is 
to love them. But why both? 
It isn’t necessary with women.— 

Washington Star. 


“ ” 


Two old men were sitting around 
the stove in the small-town gro- 
cery discussing “the blow.” Said 
Farmer Jones: 
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“The wind blew so hard out my 
way that it blew a man’s wheel- 
barrow away and the man ran af- 
ter it as hard as he could run, but 
he could not ketch it. At the end 
of the 2nd day the wind started 
blowing from the other direction. 
Two days later a broken wheel was 
blown into the yard and that was 
all there was left of the man’s 
wheelbarrow.” 

“Shucks!” said Farmer Brown. 
“The wind blew so hard out my 
way that it blew an old man’s nose 
that hadn’t been blown for 20 yrs!” 
—GEO G ROSEBERRY, Rotarian. 1 

“Good night,” she said as she 
left him at the door, “it was 
nice Noing you.”—Swanson 

Newsette. 

The late John Barrymore was out 
walking one Easter Sunday, when 
he saw a certain notorious snob ap- 
proaching. He tried to avoid the 
man, but the other singled him 
out with the hearty greeting: “Good 
afternoon, Barrymore. You are posi- 
tively the only person I’ve met to- 
day worth stopping to speuk to.” 


“Really,” rejoined Barrymore. 
“Then you’re more fortunate than 
I am.”—Safer Way. m 


There seems to be nothing to 
do about European gov’ts which 
suddenly shift to the Communist 
persuasion, altho there might be 
something in the internat’l traf- 
fic code against left turns from 
right-hand lanes.—BILL VAUGH- 
AN, Kansas City Star. 

The spinster, who insisted on 
calling legs limbs, asked her maid 
whether she had given the canary 
its morning bath. 

“Yes, miss,” responded the girl, 
“you may come in now.”—Financial 
Post. n 


A client changed his will 9 
times in a yr. His lawyer calls 
him a fresh heir fiend.—JosE- 
PHUS HENRY, Scottsbluff Star- 
Herald. 


In a western city, there lived im- 
mediately adjacent to the Catho- 
lic Church and rectory 3 staunch 
Methodists. Finding the priest very 





Adv in Los Angeles newspaper: 
“Ap’t wanted large enough to keep 
wife from going home to mother, 
small enough to keep mother from 
coming here.” 

Coatesville (Pa) Record: “Want to 
buy: Pure Persian kittens, white, 
light with 30-gal water tank and 
fittings, good condition.” 

Slogan coined for Florida’s state- 
wide drive against forest fires: 
“Chaperone your cigarettes. Don't 
let them go out alone.” 
congenial, and having interests in 
common, the 3 Methodists and the 
priest became fast friends. They 
fished, hunted and golfed together. 
One morning the 3 Methodists de- 
cided to surprise their friend by 
attending mass. The service had al- 
ready begun when they entered, 
and the church was packed to the 
doors. The priest, observing them, 
whispered to the Altar boy, “See 
that someone gets 3 chairs for those 
Methodists.” Nothing happened, and 
again the priest repeated his re- 
quest. 

The Altar boy looked at the 
priest blankly for a moment, then 
shrugged and said: “I don’t exact- 
ly understand this, but if that’s 
the way Father wants it,. it’s all 
right with me, so here goes.” Then, 
waving his right hand, he called, 
“Three cheers for the Methodists!” 
—Dr W H WIESE. o 


Her mind was like a bachelor’s 
bed .. . never made up.—Pen- 
insular Light, hm, Peninsular 
Life Ins Co. 


In preparation for a coming event 
little Joan had been told that 
daddy had placed an order for a 
baby brother. Twin girls arrived, 
and when Joan surveyed them she 
said to her mother: “Why didn’t 
you order the baby yourself? You 
know how daddy always gets things 
mixed up when he goes shopping.” 
—Construction Digest. Pp 





The Real St Patrick 
BLANDFORD BROWN 

St Patrick, whom the world hon- 
ors by the wearing of the green on 
March 17, was not an Irishman, but 
a Roman. The son of a Roman of- 
ficial, Patricilus was born in Eng- 
land about A D 389, when Britain 
was a part of the widespread Ro- 
man empire. Ireland in those days 
was divided into several tribal 
states, each ruled by its own king. 
King Niall of Connaught raided 
the estate of Patricius’ father and 
the boy was carried off as a slave. 
For 6 yrs Patrick tended the king’s 
sheep on a mountainside. He grew 
more homesick daily, but he also 
grew in faith and strength. 

One night in his dreams, he heard 
a voice saying, “Thou doest well to 
fast; thou shalt ret’n to thy native 
land.” The next day Patrick 
tramped 180 mi’s across Ireland to 
an Eastern port, and sailed with 
heathen traders to Gaul (now 
France) . 

Patrick studied Christianity in 
Gaul, and after a few yrs he again 
heard a Divine call to ret’n to Ire- 
land. He set himself to win the tri- 
bal kings who were pagan and pow- 
erful, to the new religion. King 
Loigaire was the High King, and 
resisted all attempts of Patrick, 
but finally granted him protection. 

One Easter Eve, St Patrick 
lighted a fire on the hill of Slane. 
A celebration was being held on the 
opposite hill of Tara and it was 
the custom on this night that no 
fire be lighted before Tara flared. 
But St Patrick’s fire glowed Ist, 
and the magicians of the King said, 
“Unless this fire is quenched this 
same night, it will never’ be 
quenched, and the kindler of it will 
overcome all the folks of your 
realm.” 

The High King went forth to 
meet the Christian missionary. The 
plain between the 2 hills was chos- 
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en as the proving ground. The dru- 
id priests brought great masses of 
snow, and the fire of Tara could 
not melt it, but the fire of St Pat- 
rick soon melted the snow. The 
druids caused darkness to fall but 
the fire of Slane lighted it up again, 
showing that while the powers of 
darkness are strong, the powers of 
God and light are far stronger, and 
can ever triumph over evil. 

Ever since, each yr on the anniv 
of his death, hundreds of pilgrims 
do honor to St Patrick by wending 
their way to the west coast of Con- 
naught to toil up the steep ascent 
of the hill of Slane, now called 
Croagh Patrick, after the boy who 
tended sheep on its slopes and 
dreamed dreams that led him to 
become a missionary and Ireland’s 
patron saint—New Horizons. 

The Human Side of Today’s Busi- 
ness.—J ARCHER Kiss, Advertiser’s 
Digest, 3-48. 

When all items in a field look a- 
like and feel alike and serve alike, 
the industry begins to descend. A 
mfr of toothpaste discovered that 
all toothpastes were alike. As a re- 
sult of this similarity it was neces- 
sary to introduce some new element 
to make the brand distinctive. But 
you couldn’t put anything in it; it 
already had everything it needed. 
But you can change the name of 
something that is already in the 


toothpaste in order to add a bit of 
glamour. You can, for instance, call 
chalk “Irium.” There is no law that 
prevents you from calling an in- 
gredient by any trade name you 
want. Then you utilize the feature 
by telling the public that this is 
the only toothpaste containing 
Irium. It is like a man walking 
into a room alone, locking the 
door and saying out loud, “I am 
the best looking man here.” He is 
the only man in the room. 

Again and again, mfr’s have add- 
ed a feature or changed a design 
purely to produce a selling point. 

There is one reason for soap and 
yet a mfr of soap has sold billions 
of bars by telling the public it 
floats. What do they want—a bath 
or a boat ride? 

The other afternoon I was having 
lunch in a restaurant and the man 
next to me—I looked at his plate 
and behold!—he was eating a piece 
of a dead fish. I grabbed the menu 
quickly and said, “Why there isn’t 
a word about dead fish on the 
menu,” but it did offer “fillet of 
sole.” Why don’t they call it “dead 
fish?” 

1 

There was a mfr who had an | 
adv in the Sat Eve Post some | 
time ago. He made an electric | 
razor, and the adv was undoubt- | 
edly influenced by the man who 
invented the razor or who 
worked in the plant. He knew 
that razor too well and didn’t | 
know the public well enough. It 
was a wonderful piece of mech- 
anism. He was so overwhelmed 
with what he had done that he 
| showed a phantom view so | 
| everyone might see the guts of 
| this wonderful thing he had in- | 
| vented. He told how many vib- | 
| rations it produced and how | 

many this and that, but he for- | 

got to tell them the thing | 


I like to think of public relations 
in connection with a man and his 
pets. You have a canary in your 
home. You feed him and he sings 
for his supper. You have a horse. 
You feed him because he works. 
But if you havea dog, he does noth- 
ing and lives best of all. And 
when he dies you almost die with 
him. You see, your dog has a pub- 
lic relations dep’t on the rear end 
and as long as that wags, you love 
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